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Of Elizabeth's Court at its gayest Philip had ex-
perience as soon as he returned from his travels.
Preparations were then on foot for the most memo-
rable of all the royal progresses for which this reign
is famous, its main incident being a visit -paid by the
Queen to the stately mansion of Kenilworth, which
thirteen years earlier she had granted to the Earl of
Leicester. The party, which included Philip and
his parents, having left London a few days before,
reached Kenilworth on the gth of July, and the next
eighteen days were given up to entertainments more
gorgeous, if the chroniclers are to be believed, than
subject had ever yet provided for his sovereign.*
Every sort of spectacle and festivity that could be
devised was furnished in most lavish style. There
was bear-baiting, much to the Queen's fancy, on one
day, and on another there were wrestling "and Italian
feats of skill. There were splendid hunting excur-
sions. There was a play performed by the men of
Coventry. There were masques, and allegorical
processions of gods and goddesses, nymphs and
satyrs. Music and dancing filled up the intervals
between more novel amusements in the daytime,
and at night there were fireworks. At one " most
delicious and ambrosial banquet" three hundred
different kinds of dishes were set on the tables.
When her Majesty rode out of the grounds, Deep-
Desire, as the central figure in a pleasure-provoking
but grief-pourtraying pageant, uttered this dirge:

* Readers of Sir Walter Scott's " Kenilworth " need not be reminded
of the brilliant account there given of these entertainments, but must
be cautioned against accepting as facts the main portions of the novel.